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OBSERVE THE MELANCHOLY EXPRESSION OF THE CHAINED DOG. EVEN THE PLAYFUL 
KITTENS CANNOT CHEER HIM UP 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


All Humane Societies Need More Members 


People who seldom or never see public acts of 
cruelty on the streets are led to believe that 
cruelty to children and animals is practically 
ended. Any humane society anywhere could tell 
them otherwise. It is the business of humane 
societies to hunt out cases of cruelty of all kinds 
and to have the guilty persons warned or pun- 
ished. 

The owners of these animals are of all kinds, 
careful, careless, sensible, ignorant and mean. 
The other domestic animals also are entirely in 
the power of people, all kinds of people. City 
and country homes have dogs, cats, and birds. 
Farms have fowls, pigs, sheep, etc. Slowly the 
owners of animals learn that animals give better 
service when treated well. 

The mere existence of a humane society in any 
locality is much more than an office for investiga- 
tion and punishment. Itis also a deterrent from 
more cruelty. The knowledge that there is an 
office to which to report offenses, an officer to act 
promptly, and the possibility of witnesses any- 
where to any act, all these causes operate con- 
tinually to prevent cruelty. Truly prevention 
is better than cure. 

Every member of a humane society enjoys the 
satisfaction that his name counts one in an im- 
portant work, and his small annual fee helps 
directly to raise the standard of treatment of 
people and animals.—Western Press Committee, 
Palo Alto, California. 


Lost or Stolen 


Complaints sometimes come to the Animal 
Rescue League of the mysterious disappearances 
of pet cats. The following article, taken from 
the Post, February 23, explains some of these 
losses of valued household companions: 

In the course of college events at Tech, it came 
to pass that Harrison C. White, John T. Dusint- 
nanit, Paul S. Bauer and Albert M. Prentiss had 
it imposed upon them by the ‘‘ hazing squad’”’ to 


dribble into North End and steal a cat apiece, or 
lose their standing at the ‘Frat,’ 530 Beacon 
Street. 

They chased up and down alleys for two hours 
after midnight and emerged on to Officer Hoar’s 
beat in the small hours with a squirming, snarling, 
clawing, meaouwing, white-gleaming bag dan- 
gling over each loyal shoulder. 

““Whyfore?”’ asked the officer. 

‘““Had to do our stunt,” explained the quar- 
tet. 

“Put ’em back,” commanded the patrolman. 

‘Rather be stente th than return without the 
prescribed cats,”’ said the boys. 

So they almost did both—were Saeneied to 
City Hall station and compelled to return the 
pussies to the respective alleys, and narrowly 
escaped going before Central Court this morning 
—heroes all, but catless. And the “hazing 
squad”’ will have to think up a new one with less 
cruelty to animals involved. 


Morris Eisenberger of Providence Township, 
Lancaster, Pa., shows a great deal of pride in a 
pair of young foxes that lost their mother and 
were adopted and taken care of by the family cat. 
She nursed them well and they grew rapidly. 
They are not likely to become victims of the 
chase, as the Eisenberger family has become 
fond of them. 


Good Word from London 


Dog Toby, who has figured hundreds of years 
in Punch and Judy shows, is becoming extinct. 
Mr. Punch continues to live, also his wife and 
friends. Mrs. Judy perenially rocks her baby, 
but Dog Toby is seldom seen. 

“In my opinion,” said James Portland, the 
children’s entertainment expert in London, ‘‘ Dog 


‘Toby will have disappeared forever from Punch 


and Judy shows in five years’ time. I send out 
five hundred Punch and Judy shows a month 
during party time, but if I send out a Dog Toby 
at all, he is a wooden dog. 

‘“‘T do this to support the agitation against the 
use of animals for entertainment purposes, and 
the Punch and Judy show, I must admit, goes as 
well without a live Dog Toby. 
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“Fashions and customs change, but Mr. 
Punch and Mrs. Judy are always the same to 
successive generations of children. The little 
ones obtain as much fun now from seeing them 
as they did forty years ago. This is a sound 
argument against the theory that the modern 
child is precocious and bored.”’ 


Two Views 


There seem to be two schools of kind people in 
regard to animals. One school would insist 
upon leaving homeless creatures their lives; but 
these good people would pass right on and leave 
the hapless fourfooted ones to starve or other- 
wise suffer all the tortures conceivable before 
they eventually died. This is the Constanti- 
nople idea. 

The other school realizes that animals have to 
die once and if they have no homes, then the 
sooner they die the better. 

I have been to a home or two for ownerless 
animals—homes which have been endowed by 
persons who left money to keep the creatures 
alive indefinitely. Of all the purgatories ever 
dreamed of, they are the worst, to judge by the 
pitiful barking and wailing. Apparently these 
well-meaning persons would have done better if 
they had bequeathed such funds toward the 
prevention of cruelty to animals and toward pur- 
chasing anesthetics to put the animals out of 
their misery as soon as the law permitted.—S. M.., 
in Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The Animal Rescue League has experiences 
with both these schools, and often has to remon- 
strate with tender-hearted individuals who insist 
that all dogs and cats should be kept alive no 
matter what may be their age, their health, or 
their desirability for good homes. 

These individuals expect the League to place 
animals in other homes that they would not 
think of keeping themselves. They cannot seem 
to reason or to use common sense, but are gov- 
erned by a morbid sentimentality that causes 
‘much suffering to the unfortunate cat or dog that 
they give away to some irresponsible person 
because they will not have it put to a merciful 
death—and this keeps the Animal Rescue League 
busy. 


THIS DISEASED COW, TAKEN BY A HUMANE AGENT 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE JUST AS SHE WAS ABOUT 
TO BE LOADED ON THE TRAIN, SHOWS THE 
NEED OF HUMANE SOCIETIES 


Stop and Think! 


Have you eaten the flesh of cattle and sheep? 
Have you clothed yourself in the skins of slaugh- 
tered animals? Have you kept yourself warm 
with the wool of the sheep? Are your shoes 
made from the hides of animals? Do you de- 
pend on milk, cream, butter and cheese that the 
cows provide you with? Has the horse brought 
you your groceries, coal, and your ice? Has he 
carried you about on your business or your 
pleasure? Have you had in your life any com- 
fort or pleasure from the dog or the cat? 


It is a certain thing that you must answer, 
‘““Yes”’ to all these questions. But when you are 
asked what you have done to protect these, our 
great helpers, from the injustice, the neglect, and 
the abuse they are getting every day from hu- 
man (but not humane) beings, who ought to see 
that they receive right care and treatment in 
return for the many benefits we receive from 
them, what can you answer? 

Have you ever raised your voice in protest 
against the many cruelties inflicted on them? 

Have you even given a thought to how they 
are treated? 

Have you ever given a dollar to help those 
who are working to lessen the suffering of these, 
our faithful servants? 

If not, is it not time for you to think about 
what you are owing and when you will pay your 
debt?—Anna Harris Smith. 
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Nest Robbers 


The absolute indifference that many men and 
women who are supposed to be intelligent hu- 
man beings show on the subject of the suffering 
of what they consider the lower creation—the 
fourfooted animals and birds—leads a thinking 
person to doubt if there has been any great 
progress as yet since the beginning of history in 
the higher life of the soul. 

There can be no Christianity without kind and 
tender consideration for every creature that lives. 
Anything that hurts any creature and causes it 
to suffer must be painful to men and women who 
are advanced enough in civilization to think. If 
they will stop and think they cannot fail to 
realize that other creatures besides themselves 
are capable of suffering, and that we have no 
right to cause unnecessary suffering. 

But not only do men fail to consider this 
truth, but they actually find amusement in the 
torture of other living creatures, and in this 
respect they are worse and lower than any of the 
fourfooted animals that they hunt and destroy. 

Reading an article in ‘‘The World’s Work,” 
I wondered how an intelligent man like Colonel 
Cloman could enjoy eating the nests made by the 
swifts, about which he writes as follows: 

“In the caves and overhanging rocks on that 
island’’ (one of the Sulu Islands) ‘‘ were several 
colonies of the little swifts that make the edible 
birds’ nests so beloved by the Chinese. These 
birds have some sort of glands in their jaws that 


secrete a thick glue which they stick up against 
the wall as a swallow does mud, and the nest 
when completed looks like white glass, but is 
very light. They are sold to the traders for 
their weight in Mexican silver, but I found that 
it took seventeen nests to balance a dollar. 

The soup is excellent, and we often had 
it in our own house. 

“After the ‘first chop’ nests are collected the 
birds begin at once the construction of the 
second chop, but these are worth only about one- 
half the first chop. Their little jaws are getting 
very sore by this time and the nests are streaked 
with blood. When these are knocked down the 
birds resort to moss, with only enough glue to 
hold it together. These are allowed to remain, 
and in them they raise their broods.”’ 

It hardly seems possible that thinking men 
could enjoy eating these little nests. Boys, who 
have not been taught to think steal birds’ nests, 
and make collections of birds’ eggs, and there 
are men as well as boys who shoot any kind of a 
bird for amusement, never giving a thought to 
the cruelty of this ‘“‘sport”’ or the injury they are 
doing to the world, but when we hear of intel- 
ligent men eating the little birds’ homes that 
they have made with so much skill and labor it is, 
to say the least, rather discouraging to those who 
are looking and longing for a higher state of 
civilization.—A. H. 8. 


Work in Malden 


One of our members has been for a long time 
endeavoring to start a humane work in Malden 
where she resides. Early last December she got 
a few people to form a Malden Humane League 
and they had the following plea published in the 
local newspaper, and sent it to the principals of 
sixteen schools. 

“The Malden Humane League asks the help 
and co-operation of the boys and girls of the 
Malden schools in their work of caring for our 
animal friends. Please scatter crumbs or grain 
in your yards, and through the Fells for the birds 
when you are out walking. Please house and 
feed stray dogs and cats; try to find the owners, 
or report to a member of the League and they 
will have them cared for. Speak to drivers or 
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report to the League when you find horses stand- 
ing any length of time unblanketed these cold 
days. Please do everything in your power to 
make life more comfortable for these our friends.”’ 

“We had very good results from this circular, ”’ 
Mrs. Cox writes, “and received reports of much 
good accomplished by the children. We had 
one hundred pounds of grain scattered by the 
school children where needed, and the children 
were very happy in doing this good work. 
Through the kindness of the editor of the local 
newspaper the circular was published and a fine 
editorial also was written to encourage the work. 
We are a city of 50,000 and the paper has a wide 
circulation, so we are very grateful to the editor 
for his splendid help. During Humane Week we 
are planning to have slides of animals shown at 
every performance in the three different movie 
houses, also posters placed in every school yard, 
and in the public library and shop windows. 
The principal has given us the use of the high 
school for a lecture with pictures of birds and 
animals. This hall seats 800 and this will allow 
the pupils of two schools to attend.”’ 

We are very glad indeed to hear of the good 
work being done in Malden and wish it every 
success. 

The Massachusetts Fish and Game Association 
supplied some grain, also some people in Ded- 
ham, and, all told, in Dedham and in Milton 
Scouts put out over 500 pounds of grain. We 
have in Dedham four large stations and eight 
substations. The large stations have been the 
same as we have used for the past eight years. 
The birds know them and whenever there is a 
heavy snow, they make right for these feeding 
stations. At one new station 25 pounds were 
put in on the 24th of the month and, when it 
was checked up three days later, every bit of 
it was gone and the snow was trampled down, 
showing the trail of quail, pheasant, and wood- 
cock.—Dictated at Annual Meeting by Mr. H. 
V. Kudlich, Dedham, Mass., Leader of Scouts 
in Dedham. 

The League would be glad of pieces of old 
cloth for cleaning paint and windows, and soft 
cloth for emergency cases of injured animals. 


The following poem, said to be fifty years old, 
was sent by Ruth E. Clement, North Weare, N. H. 


No Heaven for Brutes 


‘“No heaven for brutes!”’ You say? 

Then let us make a heaven for them here 

If immortality is thus denied 

To any beast beyond the Stygian tide, 

Then all the more incumbent doth it seem 

To make their earthly life a happy dream. 

To be a horse is not to even know 

One is a “‘horse”’ but just to daily grow 

From frisky colthood to the proud estate 

Of the tall steed that bears his master’s weight. 
To be a horse may either be to bear 

Curses and loads and blows with meekest air, 
Or it may be to feel a happy sense 

Of serving gladly man’s intelligence, 

Eager all times to serve his owner’s end 

And feel that Godlike man is even his friend. 
No, the poor animal may never trace 

His line as we our prehistoric race. 

But, ah, how well he weighs our every tone, 
Checked by a whisper, startled by a moan! 
None like our patient, plodding servant knows 
So well the difference ’twixt caress and blows, 
The meaning of a cold or cozy stall 

Is misery or comfort; that is all. 

Not every mouth is suited with its bit; 

Not all the food that’s thrown to beasts is fit. 
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If Pegasus were galled or starved in ration, 

He’d bear no bards to mounts of inspiration. 

Kick Rover out of doors, neglect to bone him, 

He’ll fawn on strangers, growl at those who own 
him. 


No brutes in Heaven! Well, then, so let it be. 
The human animal must needs agree. 

Though wondering at the love that takes his soul, 
All marred with sin, to the eternal goal, 

And yet denies the patient slave in reins 
Chance to disport on those Elysian plains. 
Mayhap to rest is best for weary horses; 
Mayhap among those far celestial forces 

And high delights we shall not miss a pet 

Nor ever eye for a lost steed be wet. 

But if it be the seers may be mistaken 

If noble quadrupeds in Heaven may waken; 

If, too, like Balaam’s beast, their speechregained, 
They tell when we have petted them or pained, 
We'll not regret the days we gave their fill 

Of goodly oats or helped them up a hill, 
Resting with higher power if shall survive 

The beasts He made in beauteous forms alive, 

I yet declare that if I do not change 

I still should seek them on that higher range 

Of life revived, should feel my eyes o’erfill 

At whinnied greeting from some heavenly hill, 
Or some lost Collie, faithful to the end, 
Wagging a welcome to his earthly friend. 
—Charles H. Crandall, in Boston Transcript. 


At the close of the summer cottage season 
last year in Atlantic City, the agents for 
the society were called upon to collect and as- 
phyxiate 2,706 cats made homeless by the de- 
parture of families that had summered there. 
Last fall authorities say, there were some 3,000 
homeless cats at large. The agents have 
been besieged with a barrage of telephone calls 
for relief. Hence an appeal to the city to 
appoint a cat catcher, working on a twenty-five- 
cent fee basis, similar to the dog catchers.— 
Public Ledger Bureau. 


Expenses of publishing are so great that we 
feel obliged to ask our subscribers to pay 75 
cents instead of 60 cents yearly for this maga- 
zine, if they are able to do so. 


A single shepherd and his dog will accomplish 
more in gathering a stock of sheep from a High- 
land farm, than twenty shepherds could do with- 
out dogs, and it is a fact, that, without this docile 
animal, pastoral life would be a blank. Without 
the shepherd’s dog, the whole range of the open 
mountainous land in Scotland would not be 
worth sixpence.—James Hogg, in The Shepherd’s 
Calendar, p. 308. 


It has been said that there never was a man 
who possessed the stateliness of a St. Bernard, 
the unerring sagacity of the collie, or the courage 
and tenacity of the bulldog. The vainest dandy 
is not more delicate in his ways than the Italian 
greyhound, nor more soft and affectionate than 
the Blenheim. Many a deed of heroism has been 
done by dogs which would, if done by men, have 
been honoured by the Order of the Victoria 
Cross.—J. Howard Moore, in The Universal Kin- 
ship, pp. 159-60. 


A Walk with O’ Henry 

Through the riotous carnival of colors of the 
autumn woods we had many a long tramp, each 
with a gun, which we shot, somehow, only at in- 
animate targets, though troops of rabbits scur- 
ried through the dry leaves and squirrels were 
busy storing away nuts. It was almost as though 
he felt that life was too precious a thing to steal 
from any creature. He had never joined in any 
of the so-called sports that involve killing. 

It was late winter when I met him coming in 
at dusk from a tramp, alone, with something held 
in his gun-free hand. It was a dead bird, warm 
and limp. His expression was rueful, and his 
laugh short and not quite steady, as he said that 
he had aimed at a cornstalk and killed a song- 
bird. We were near the house. He stooped 
quickly, made a hollow in the moist earth, laid 
the bird on a bed of leaves, covered it with earth 
and leaves. To the other members of the house- 
hold who joined us he replied that he had had “‘a 
fine walk.”’ But I knew that the joy of the day, 
for him, was buried beneath the leaves at his feet. 
—From “My O’Henry,” by his daughter, Mar- 
garet Porter Cesare, in The Mentor for Feb., 
1928. 
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To Chauffeurs Everywhere 


The attention of chauffers is called to the 
following letter sent to a Los Angeles newspaper 
by a woman whose dog had just been killed by 
an automobile: 

‘“‘Please, when you see a dog in the way of your 
machine, try your best not to injure it or kill it,”’ 
ran the touching and pathetic communication. 
‘“Remember, it does not know where it should 
not be. Also remember it may be some com- 
panion of some elderly person or little child or 
invalid. 

‘“T am 64 years old and quite deaf. I have 
relied on the help of little dogs for 40 years, and a 
very great help it has been. For several years I 
have had a small Boston bull, one of the smartest 
in the whole world. When I returned home 
sick and tired she removed my gloves, brought 
me my slippers, returned my shoes to the closet, 
brought in my paper, my mail and my kindling. 

“She told me when there was anyone near the 
house and oh, so many other things that helped 
me to think life worth while. 

‘‘At no time since I have lived at this home, 
now a year, have I ever seen her step from the 
sidewalk. But on St. Patrick’s Day she went 
about 18 inches off the driveway, and a man in a 
big car, going about 40 miles an hour, struck her 
in the side and knocked the life out of my little 
dog. I want him to know if he reads this that he 
knocked the life out of me. For I would have 
given all I had in the world and walked out into 
the street with my little dog in my arms just to 
have kept her. The tears I have shed and the 
steps I have walked trying to forget would 
astonish the world. 

‘“Now don’t say, Why don’t she get a little 
child and love it? I help care for and make 
several children happy, with the help of the little 
dog. 

“T pray to God this may be printed so that 
others may not suffer as I am suffering. I am 
blinded by tears, and do not know if this letter is 
legible.” 

The simple signature was, ‘‘A poor old lone- 
some heart-broken woman.” | 

Such was just one sad story back of just one of 
the many dogs killed by careless and heedless 
motorists. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Muég¢gins 

When I first met Muggins, she was a rangy, 
homely, half-grown kitten, or cat, as one may 
prefer. She belonged to our next-door neighbors, 
but they did not seem to care much about her, 
and probably for that reason Muggins did not 
seem to care much for her folks. She scouted 
around our house more or less through the late 
summer and fall, and when winter came, she 
practically adopted us. We burned wood in the 
kitchen stove, in the country, and one afternoon, 
going to the kitchen for something, and noticing 
that for some unexplained reason the oven door 
was open, and bending down to close it, Muggins 
was discovered placidly squatted in the oven. 

In the spring, her folks moved to a small town 
about eight miles away, and were going to take 
her and drop her out along the road. My mother 
thought this a wicked thing to do, but said, if 
they were determined to do it, as there was snow 
on the ground at the time, to at least wait until 
later, so that the poor cat might have some 
chance, Muggins to stay with us in the meantime. 
Of course her folks never did come for her, and 
she stayed with us one full year, at the end of 
which time our neighbors on the other side 
moved away. They took their own cat, but he 
would not stay, and they asked for Muggins, 
who was a mighty hunter. They took her, and 
she stayed with them that year. When they 
moved, at the end of the year, they went to a 
place probably three-eighths of a mile eastward 
from us, and shortly thereafter, we supposed that 
Muggins, in wandering about, struck familiar 
ground, and she came back to us. The little girl 
came for her with her express wagon, and took 
her home. She had kittens out there,—eight; 
they drowned four, and kept four. I said to 
mamma it would be funny if Muggins would 
carry her kittens out to our place. She didn’t do 
that, but when they were big enough, she trailed 
the four of them along one night, and when we 
got up in the morning, we were informed by our 
neighbor that, “‘Muggins has a lot of kittens out 
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there in the bushes.’’ We called her, and she 
came leading her family, meowing and purring, 
looking at us and then back at the kittens, show- 
ing them off, and tickled as Cuffy with herself. 
We had our own cat, Daisy, as gentle and affec- 
tionate a little petty-puss as anyone ever saw, 
and we didn’t really need Muggins nor her family. 
Nellie came for her again, and took her and the 
kittens home. Muggins brought the four of 
them back again. Nellie came for them, took 
them home, and they drowned all the kittens 
but one; then she brought it. Then Nellie took 
the kitten home, and left Muggins, and as long 
as that kitten needed her, she went out there 
part of the time and stayed at our place part of 
the time, and when the kitten got big enough to 
shift for itself, she came to our place and stayed 
and left it out there. 

She was a great hunter, and I don’t think she 
ever caught anything in the daytime that she 
did not bring to the house to show us. We could 
hear her coming up across the lot, ‘‘Me-ow, 
me-ow!’’ with whatever she had caught held 
tight in her mouth, with grass or weeds sur- 
rounding it sometimes, and meowing out of the 
side of her mouth, calling us. She could count 
two, for sometimes she was not satisfied until 
both of us had seen her catch. 

She developed a mean and domineering disposi- 
tion after she came and was allowed to stay. 
She would chase any strange cat out of the yard, 
and she didn’t always stop at the fence, but 
went right on. She would fight Daisy at times, 
and they had to have separate dishes or Daisy 
would have had nothing to eat, for she was too 
meek and gentle to take her own part. Muggins 
was clever, and used her brains, if she was as 
ugly as they come; and when she slapped Daisy, 
she would start for the door, for she knew I 
would slap her; she knew perfectly well she 
should not do it, but her meanness could not 
resist a good chance. 

When Muggins wanted a lap, she would always 
go to mamma first; if she would not have her, 
she would come to me for second choice. If 
Daisy wanted a lap, she came to me first; in fact, 
she did not consult me, she just jumped, and 
landed on whatever I might have in my lap at 
the time; however, if I couldn’t have her,— 


though I seldom turned her away, she was such 
a dear little thing,—she would go to mamma for 
second choice. I only remember one particular 
in which Daisy seemed to take advantage of her 
position as ‘‘own”’ cat as against Muggins as a 
“stray,” and that was when, if the cats were 
troublesome in the kitchen, and one of us said 
“Hiss!”’ Daisy would jump up on a chair and 
look for Muggins to run out of doors. Hiss 
meant Muggins, not her! 

Muggins had no conscience whatever; if we 
went out of the kitchen, she would get on the 
table among dishes or prowl wherever she 
thought she might find something, even though 
she had just been fed,—to see if she could get 
anything better than she had, probably. She 
could open the screen door from either side, that 
is, she could get in or out, unless the door was 
fastened; going out, she just pushed her nose 
against the edge of the door, slid through, and 
jerked her tail up over her back so it would not 
get caught; coming in, she took her claws, caught 
the wire, pulled the door open enough to get the 
tip of her nose in the crack, then she wormed 
herself in, and brought her tail up out of the 
way as in going out. 

Relating Muggins’ adventures to a cousin of 
mamma’s once, she urged, ‘‘ Well, when anything 
wants to stay anywhere as bad as that, you 
ought to let her stay,’’ to which mamma replied, 
“What are we to do but let her stay? She won’t 
stay anywhere else!’’—M. N. H. 


A Clown Among the Birds 
In most big families of children, you find one 
who does and says things to make the others 


‘laugh. Generally he is called the “‘clown of the 


family.” 

Among the birds there is also a clown. Like 
his human brother, he is sometimes a very 
amusing person indeed. 


You know the bird I mean, the starling. He is 
to be found in almost every garden. He sits on 
the roof and mocks the other birds. If you lis- 


ten, you will hear him imitating first one and then 
another. He will even imitate the human voice. 
Outside my father’s cottage in Surrey the starlings 
used to say distinctly: “Get up! Get up!” 
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One day I discovered the reason. The next- 
door neighbor, who used to rise early, used to 
throw pebbles up at the window of his children’s 
room and call to them those very words: ‘Get 
up! Get up!” 

If you have only just noticed the starling and 
not observed him closely, you probably think 


he is black. But if you know him well, you will . 


have seen that his feathers are of the most 
beautiful shades of dark green and blue. 

He is very careless about his appearance and 
never looks well-groomed like a blackbird. He 
is with us all the year through and nests under 
the slates at the corners of the roof as well as 
beneath the thatch. 

Like swallows, starlings rear two broods during 
the summer. Generally there are five in each, 
so the supply of starlings is not likely to give out 
just yet. 

Some people say that the habits of the starling 
are changing and that instead of eating grubs he 
has taken to devouring grain and therefore ought 
to be exterminated. That is not true from my 
own observation, whatever that of others may be. 
The starling’s favorite food is a grub called the 
leather-jacket. I wonder if you know it. It 
has a tough brown skin and chickens will not 
eat it, though ducks will. But the starling loves 
it and pushes his long yellow beak right into 
the ground to get at it. 

The leather-jacket is a very harmful grub for 
it eats through the roots of grass. A wheat 
field infested with leather-jackets is a very poor 
looking field indeed. The grub grows into the 
daddy-long-legs, which you all know, especially 
when it comes indoors in the autumn and flies 
near the light, singeing its wings and long legs. 

If you want to see starlings behaving thoroughly 
like clowns, you should put out a pan of water, 
either during a hard frost or during a drought. 
Down will come the starlings and you will see an 
amusing sight. They behave just like small 
boys; pretend to squabble as to who shall go in 
first and the squawking and chattering they make 
is deafening. Often I have seen one of them 
strutting along, as if he had said to the others: 
“Watch me!” And then some ridiculous antic 
has followed. Yes, the starling is undoubtedly 
the clown among birds.—L. F. Ramsey. 


The Proper Treatment for Goldfish 

We are sometimes asked to give directions for 
the care of goldfish; we therefore publish the fol- 
lowing from Nature Study Review: 

The best place to keep goldfish is in a balanced 
aquarium. To make this, place at the bottom of 
the aquarium a layer of sand; in this we plant any 
water weeds we find living entirely beneath the 
surface, placing a few small stones upon them so 
as to hold them fast. Now place a sheet of paper 
over them and pour in water gently until the 
aquarium is nearly full; then remove the paper 
which was used to prevent the uprooting of the 
plants while the water was being poured in. In 
such an aquarium the oxygen given off by the 
plants keeps the water pure so that it does not 
need to be changed. The aquarium should not 
be kept in the strong sunlight or its sides will be- 
come covered with a green slime which is a low 
form of vegetation. 

For cleaning this aquarium we should have a 
glass pipette long enough to reach the bottom. 
The Acton Electric Co., 1133 Broadway, New 
York, have devised an aquarium vacuum cleaner 
which is very efficient. Frog tadpoles intro- 
duced into this balanced aquarium prove helpful 
in keeping down the growth of low vegetation. 

The ordinary fish globe is not fit for an aqua- 
rium because its curved sides allow but a small 
portion of the surface of the water to come in 
contact with the air if it is filled to the brim. 
Often goldfish die of suffocation when kept in 
these globes. If a globe must be used it never 
should be filled more than half full and thus leave 
as large an area of the surface of the water as 
possible in contact with the air. 

If a balanced aquarium is not used the water 
should be changed at least three times a week. 
In changing the fish, remove them by hand or 
with dip-net to a pan of water while the aquarium 
is being emptied, cleaned and refilled. Care 
should be taken that the water in the pan and the 
fresh water in the aquarium should be as nearly 
as possible the same temperature as that from 
which the fish were removed. 

If practicable the aquarium should be set near 
a north or an east window: a window-shade 
should be used to regulate the light so that in the 
summer the aquarium does not become heated 
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by direct sunlight. In winter the fish should have 
all the sunlight possible in our northern climate. 

How to Feed Goldfish.—Often goldfish die from 
overfeeding. They should be fed once a day in 
the morning at a regular hour; be careful and 
feed only what the fish will eat since waste food 
contaminates the water. The excreta of the fish 
should be dark colored and brownish or greenish; 
if it is whitish or yellowish the fish are being over- 
fed and should not be fed again for two days. 

The food for goldfish is of two kinds, animal 
and vegetable; there are many good standard 
animal foods which should be fed in small quanti- 
ties. The goldfish are essentially vegetable feed- 
ers and vermicelli, oatmeal or rice wafer should 
be given with the other. Bread of any sort that 
has yeast in it should never be given to goldfish. 

Common pond snails, the young of water 
beetles, dragon flies, water boatmen, crayfish, 
salamanders, newts and turtles should not be 
keptin an aquarium with goldfish. Shiners, dace, 
and suckers if not too large, are safe companions 
of the goldfish. 

If the colors of the goldfish fade and they lose 
appetite they are probably suffering from suffoca- 
tion. A fish showing these symptoms should be 
put into fresh water to which has been added a 
teaspoonful of salt. It should be kept in a warm 
situation and given no food for a few days. Small 
quantities of food should be given when the feed- 
ing is commenced.—From Nature Study Review. 


The eyes of a fish have no lids, they are made 
in such a way as to be fit for the dim water world, 
where light comes only from above, and where 
they can seek shelter whenever they like. What 
must the poor little goldfish feel, in the horrid 
glare of a glass globe, with no place of refuge? 
Would anybody like to be set in the bright sun- 
shine without being able to shut his eyes? Do 
not let us keep such things: they are not pets, 
but martyrs.—The Animals’ Friend. 


Save everything you can that will be useful for 
our Fair, December 3 and 4. We plan to have 
the entire Foyer of the Copley-Plaza devoted to a 
“Jumble Shop” using the ball-room for the other 
tables. 


Robin Mourns Death of Cat 


ANIMAL AND BIRD WERE FRIENDS IN ROCHESTER, 
N. H., Home 


[Special Dispatch to the Herald| 


RocuHestTer, N. H., Jan. 17: Death has ended 
the friendship of a large cat owned by Dr. L. G. 
Verrill of Union Street and a robin. The cat 
will be buried in a’ casket covered with sheet 
lead and hermetically sealed, under the tree 
where it first met its strange playmate. 

The friendship between the cat and the robin 
began in the summer, when Dr. Verrill, who was 
sitting by the window, saw the robin fall out of 
its nest in a tree in his yard. He went to its 
rescue and snatched it from under the paw of a 
prowling cat. He took the bird into the house 
and placed it in a cage, where it was observed by 
the family cat and an acquaintance was formed. 
When the door of the cage was opened the robin 
would fly to the back of the cat, which never 
made an offer to harm it. At night the cat 
would sleep on a pillow on top of the bird’s cage 
as if to protect the bird from harm. 

The robin has become quite a pet in the Verrill 
household. Each morning when Mrs. Verrill is 
eating it will perch on her shoulder and fuss until 
it has received a piece of doughnut, when it will 
begin to sing merrily. 

Since the death of its companion the robin 
appears to be lonesome. Every night it will fly 
about its cage as if in search of the cat, and does 
not seem to be contented to go to sleep without 
a sight of its friend. Dr. Verrill dislikes keeping 
the bird in a cage, but it appears frightened when 
taken outdoors. 


A Sensible Buffalo 


Caribao bulls are the patient beasts of burden 
used in the Philippines. Colonel Cloman needed 
one to bring his water supply from high ground a 
mile from his house. ‘‘At first’’ he says, ‘‘ three 
trips a day gave a sufficient supply for all their 
needs. This continued for a month with no 
variation, when for some reason it became neces- 
sary to increase the supply. 

“Tt was then found that the caribao declined 
to make the fourth trip, and nothing would affect 
him—bribes, punishment, or torture of any 
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kind. He simply lay on the ground and chewed 
his cud. He had made up his mind that three 
cartloads of water were sufficient and declined to 
make any further effort. The next morning he 
was perfectly willing to bring in another three 
loads, but nothing would induce him to bring in 
a fourth. He was perfectly willing to allow a 
barrel to be slung on the cart and have his load 
increased to that extent, but another trip he 
would not make. This lasted for months, and 
finally was accepted with good humor by all.’ 


I wonder if it occurred to the Colonel that the 
three trips might have so exhausted the caribao 
that he felt unable to make another.—A. H.5S. 


A Wise Bluebird 


Charles J. Anderson of 24 Eddywood Avenue 
tells an interesting story of how friendly birds 
will become with people when they are treated 
properly. The story deals with a pair of blue- 
birds which recently arrived from the Sunny 
South and which found the weather here too cold 
for their liking, especially the female of the pair. 

They came to the bird feeding station on the 
Anderson property March 28, and after a meal 
began to flutter and peck at the windows of the 
Anderson home. Mrs. Anderson talked to them 
all that day, but they still kept up their attempts 
to attract her attention. 

The next morning they returned and con- 
tinued their appeals. Mrs. Anderson decided 
that they wanted to get into the house. She 
placed a saucer of warm milk inside a living room 
and opened the window. Mrs. Bluebird came in 
and warbled to Mrs. Anderson when she talked 
to her and next took a drink of the warm milk, 
which suited her finely. 

She flew out again after she had been made 
comfortable by the heated rooms, but came back 
again several times during that day and the next, 
apparently to get enough warmth to withstand 
the chill air outside for another period. 

At the present time three bluebirds, eight 
robins, twenty-five Juncoes, six fox sparrows, 
four song sparrows, one phoebe, three blue jays 
and two starlings are feeding at the Anderson 


feeding stations. The first spring arrivals re- 
corded at the Anderson place were a bluebird, a 
robin, a song sparrow and a juncoe; all of which 
arrived March 20. A fox sparrow arrived March 
22; a tree swallow, March 23, and a phoebe, 
March 29.—Springfield Unzon, April 3. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of April the League re- 
ceived and humanely cared for 5291 cats, 667 
dogs, 35 horses, 33 birds and smaller animals; 77 
dogs and 28 cats were placed in good homes. 


The number of horses rescued by our agents 
from auction rooms and sales stables, also from 
owners who were using them when unfit for work 
by reason of old age or other infirmities, does not 
diminish as yet, owing to the fact that so many 
persons are buying automobiles and giving up 
their horses, putting old family horses in auction 
in order to get rid of them quickly. We are 
often able to save these horses from months or a 
year or two of misery through our agents’ 
watchfulness, and the expenditure of from seven 
to ten dollars. 

A Cambridge woman sends in a complaint 
against a firm in that city for loading their 
horses too heavily, also for trotting them while 
they are lame. Our agent has been to see the 
owners and told them that they must load the 
horses lighter and take care of the lame ones. 


Another friend of all animals sends a com- 
plaint about cows in the neighborhood of Frank- 
lin Park that are neglected, and she considers 
they are in a suffering condition on account of 
this neglect. She asks our agent to investigate 
the case and also to see how they are putting up 
the milk. Our agent has been to see the man 
who owns the cows, and he has promised to see 
that they are properly watered and fed and to 
keep the barn clean, and to get the Board of 
Health to give him advice about putting up the 
milk. 
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Some stables in East Boston have been com- 
plained of, and our agent has visited them a 
number of times during the month. The horses 
at present are better cared for. We have had 
eight horses killed from one stable during the 
year. 


One of our members asked our agent to in- 
vestigate the case of an old white horse, very sad 
looking and ungroomed, which she saw on 
Tremont Street. This horse was found to be 
old, thin, affected with heaves, and neglected in 
general, and our agent was able to buy him for a 
small sum and have him put humanely to death. 


A stable in Roxbury is also under the observa- 
tion of our agent. He has recently bought three 
very old, thin horses, entirely unfit for work, and 
put them beyond further misery, and he pays 
visits there frequently to see that the other 
horses are being given better care. 


One of our emergency cases was a very im- 
perative call from a woman, to go at once to her 
residence and release a cat whose head was 
securely fastened in a tin can which had held fish. 
The woman could not possibly move the cat’s 
head, and the cat appeared to be suffocating. 
The mistress was in a hysterical condition when 
she called up the League. Our five cars were all 
out and Miss Starbuck, who was at the desk, told 
the woman to bore two or three holes in the can 
and let in some air, and then to keep the cat as 
quiet as possible until one of our cars came back 
and we could send. Fortunately, it was not 
long before we were able to go to her, and our 
man, with the help of metal scissors, cut the tin 
from the cat’s head. This was a difficult pro- 
ceeding, as the tin was very heavy. The cat was 
still alive and will recover from this accident. It 
is a great pity that women cannot be thoughtful 
enough to insist on having cans which have con- 
tained meat or fish pounded flat before they put 
them out where such tragic occurrences are 
liable to take place. 


We were sent for to rescue another cat whose 
head had become fastened in the top of a 
milk can which had to be cut off. 


Another emergency call was from Roslindale, 
to see what could be done for a cat which was 
caught in a steel trap in the woods. The cat 
came out of the woods dragging the trap with her. 
She was walking on three legs, one paw being 
caught in the trap, and, of course, she was suffer- 
ing terribly. After some difficulty, the paw was 
freed from the trap, although the cat, in her 
agony, scratched our man pretty badly. 


A call came all the way from Wollaston to 
send for a three-months-old puppy which a kind 
woman had taken into her house but could not 
keep. She reported that two women passing by 
in an automobile threw the puppy out when 
going through Bromfield Street, Wollaston, 
evidently determining to get rid of it in that 
heartless and cruel way. 


Another report of a still more cruel way of 
getting rid of puppies came to us through a little 
girl who found three puppies out in a field one 
very cold day in March, the owner evidently 
having put them out with the expectation that 
they would be frozen to death before morning. 


While there are so many heartless and cruel 
men and women in the world, the Animal Rescue 
League will have to keep busy in its work. We 
are doing what we can to educate them, but we 
cannot do very much until the pulpit and the 
school-teachers take up kind consideration of 
animals as a part of their regular instruction. 
Certainly there is no duty greater than duty of 
kindness, and nothing could be more advanta- 
geous for a child, or for the world in general, than 
to have this duty taught early in life. 


Work on the Cape 


Mr. Irwin reported some painful cases on the 
Cape during the month of March. Many of 
them were due to poverty; others to ignorance, 
and not a few are the result of indifference and 
ignorance combined. 

Among his weekly reports were the following: 

In North Brewster a dog, a cat and a calf were 
found in almost starving condition, the owner 
being too poor to buy food for them. Mr. 
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Irwin had the dog and the cat put to death, and 
the calf sold to a man who would take good care 
of her. 

In Westdale four pigs were kept in a very cold, 
wet place under the barn. Mr. Irwin had them 
moved up on the barn floor, and the owner 
promised to keep them there until warm weather. 

In Polandville there was a dog with three 


puppies in a barrel outside the house, nearly - 


dead with cold and hunger. They were at once 
mercifully put out of their misery. The same 
man had two half-starved goats. He was told 
to get a bale of hay at once, and he will be 
watched to see that the goats are fed. 

In Rockland a horse, so heavily loaded he 
could not pull, was found in a coal shed, and the 
driver was beating him. Mr. Irwin made him 
take off a part of the load, and threatened him 
with prosecution. 

Other cases in other towns found during the 
cold weather were similar to these—horses, cows, 
calves, pigs and dogs, in cold and damp barns, 
sheds and pens, literally freezing and starving. 
Horses were found unfit for work by reason of 
sore feet and sore backs. Many horses were 
standing in the bitter cold, when heated by work, 
with no blankets. Our agent deals wisely with 
all these cases, and, as it is understood he will 
visit the places again soon, he has found a con- 
siderable improvement on his second visit. Such 
missionary work is the only way whereby the 
suffering of animals in the country can be 
remedied. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During March and April the following animals 
have been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 223 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
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Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue... .. 377 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
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East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 174 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
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Miss Lotta M. Crabtree, a life member of the 
Animal Rescue League and one of the most de- 
voted friends to animals in the world, has just 
passed through a critical illness and, we are 
thankful to say, is now on the road to recovery. 

“Miss Lotta’? was one of the most popular 
and delightful actresses in this country, but un- 
like most actresses who have acquired fame, she 
retired from the stage while she was still in her 
prime, and has been living a quiet life, but not 
by any means a useless one. 

The Animal Rescue League has reason to be 
grateful to her for help in this emergency of re- 
building our headquarters—an expense that was 
forced upon us. 

To the general appeal we sent out for help, 
there were members who made no response. 
Miss Lotta, without any special personal appeal, 
sent a generous check which greatly gladdened 
our hearts at a time when others we counted on 
had failed us. 

She has many friends who will be glad to hear 
of her recovery. 

It is an interesting fact that most of our promi- 
nent actors and actresses are good friends to the 
animals, who cannot speak for themselves, and 
are glad to help societies that are formed to lessen 
their suffering. Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
gave a benefit for the League in the early days of 
our work, which added to our treasury the wel- 
come sum of $950.00 

George Arliss and Mrs. Arliss contribute 
something every year to help us. Their little 


dog, Billy Arliss, was buried in our cemetery at 


Pine Ridge, Dedham, in 1919, and this spring 
another dog they owned and loved, who came to 
an untimely death, was sent on from New York 
and buried near Billy’s grave. 
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The following interesting letter was received 
from a member in Springfield, Ohio, with a 
photograph, last December, but has been held 
over for lack of space: 


My dear Mrs. Smith: As this Sabbath day 
hastens to an end, bringing with it the closing 
of the year, I am sitting by my open fire review- 
ing the past twelve months, and something 
prompts me to send you a New Year’s greeting. 

“Meet Lassie and Lady’’—likewise, and in- 
cidentally, their mistress. It was taken here 
last summer. The poses are characteristic, the 
collie showing high-bred indifference and the 
fox terrier, long-suffering endurance of the whim 
of ‘‘ Missus.”’ 

I think I have never told you the history of 
these dogs, who have been part of our household 
for five years. One of the boys brought the fox 
terrier home in his pocket. A family had a 
number of the puppies and they tried to kill 
them by putting them out to freeze one very 
cold night, but their wails disturbed them so 
that they changed their plans. I don’t know 
what became of the others, but Lady was rescued 
and I came home to find a little black and white 
spot lumbering about on its wobbly legs, and 
here she has remained ever since. 

Lass was a dear little ball of fluffi—you know 
how cunning the collie pups are!—and she with 
another dog was brought to an auction, the pro- 
ceeds to go to church purposes. This was in the 
country and the farmers brought live stock of 
all kinds as well as produce. It was quite a gala 
occasion. The poor little pup looked so appealing 
that I asked one of the men to bid for me, but 
told him not to run it up too high. I left the 
room a moment and on my return was presented 
with the pup. No one had wanted it and I paid 
the magnificent sum of 50 cents for it. I am 
alone in the evenings much of the time and it is 
certainly more comfortable to have them here. 
They stay at home very closely, and all my 
friends agree that they are ‘almost human.” 
Certain it is that they understand and obey a 
direction given in an ordinary tone of the voice, 
unaccompanied by any gesture. They are very 
fond of riding, but make no demonstration 
whatever when the roadster is taken out, for 


they know they never go in that. But let the 
touring car be touched and they are wildly 
excited. 

One evening, one of the boys took this car out 
and the dogs were in the house with me. They 
heard it go and began to cry. (It was a really, 
truly cry, too!) I tried to comfort them with 
milk, but even in the midst of their supper they 
would stop and whimper. Presently the other 
boy came in and I said, ‘‘ We’ll let the dogs out, 
and when they see the car is gone they will be 
satisfied. They raced to the front and looked 
up and down the street and at each other, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Well, did you ever! Where did 
it go?”’ It happened that there was a Ford 
touring car standing in front of the house and 
the owner was cranking it preparatory to going 
on. Before I could say a word, Lass was over 
the fence with a bound, while Lady hastily 
wriggled her fat self through the half-open gate; 
the former taking a flying leap from the front 
seat of the machine into the back, her usual 
place, while Lady sat up solemnly at the wheel, 
as if to say, ‘‘ We’re all set—let’s go!” 

This all happened in a flash, and just then the 
man raised up from his cranking and saw that 
his machine was not empty but full of dog, and 
his expression was enough to convulse us, as his 
jaw dropped and his eyes widened. I hurried 
out and dragged the culprits back, and when the 
boy returned with our machine we decided that 
they needed a ride after that disappointment, so 
the whole family went for a ride. 

I didn’t intend to write at such length when I 
I started and it surely is time to quit now. I 
am always interested in the work you are doing 
and am glad it is so well organized, and glad to 
have a tiny share in it. May you have more 
wide-reaching success in the coming year. What 
better wish could I make for you for the future 
than an ever-widening opportunity for service? 
Yours cordially,—M. L. C. 


We hope our rebuilding will be completed by 
June first, when we shall appoint special days to 
receive our friends. The expense has been great 
and we are asking everyone who sympathizes 
with our work to send at least a dollar to help us. 

A. H:S. 
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Try SPRATTS OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


eae leraWhen Fed On Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | °° “P% Culture” 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
All Food—No Waste. Ask the man S PRAT S PATENT LIM ITE D 


with the valuable dog — He Knows 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 


the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
in individual! lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Meecrtet has vee charge for each Seen 7 $6. HARES: A N I M A L R ES C U E L EA G U E 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue ene: 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard UNDERTAKERS 
— —CSxperrimeenntal Farm) 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 

Washington and Gay Streets, Islington Elevated Station. 
Cars Pass Door Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 i . a s 
be with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY fees ict Vo ee ee Ode ol de ne cA MBRETEAVIEN UE 
Norty ENp, INDUSTRIAL ScHooL. . . . . .. . . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTHAUND: 2) ob ee ta ts eb eee Pee > RLOSSNORTHAMPTONIOTREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE tel Oy Ree Rs ore to, 79 Moore STREET 
STONEHAM 9.) pee wei PD Ae eee Skid bs paw te lM ARBT EO TRERT 
MEDFIELD .... . . . . . .  . BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston ee ns Oe ee ee er. 54.10 MERIDIAN STRERT 
WESTIIUY NS Re meee Of es Ls ae ee ee el Mee od NPTUNE OTR TE 
Animals rece ved in L922). Rae a ree ON Nl 50,500 
Animals brought in by visitors ON, es Oe) acute a es 7,792 
Copies of humane literature‘distributed . 9. 2 . . . 2° 2.9. 4 3) 1% 537759 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for (ceptevalls 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. ; 


Number ‘of cases‘of small animals treated in: 1922.0. ~ . |. 15908 Me) ts ee 1) S750 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 RS WRC S'S 8 The MRT Mela’ & 500 
Number ot-horses humanely killed, 1922 (\5 epee ke ne ce ae 713 
Number’ of horses givenvacations i 3° a aueereete 5 Cl) Ue ee ee ey 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


